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THE MANAGEMENT OF PARK PLAYGROUNDS* 


Epwarp B. DeGroot 
General Secretary, Playground Association of Chicago, Illinois 


Four groups of play interests requiring different kinds of equip- 
ment and somewhat different plans of management may be noted: 
Sports of the seasons—(a) Ice and snow 
sports, such as skating, tobogganing, hockey, 
ice boating (b) Water sports, such as rowing, sailing, motoring, 
canoeing, fishing, lake, river and ocean bathing (c) Miscellaneous 
sports, such as fly and bait casting, archery, equestrian sports, bicy- 
cling, camps, picnics 


Group One 


Traditional games—baseball, rugby football, 
soccer football, golf, tennis, roque, lacrosse 
cricket 
Traditional track and field athletics—running 
upon a cinder track, high jump, pole vault, 
broad jump, shot put, discus and hammer throwing, hurdle racing 
The modern directed playground—gymnastic 
and play apparatus, sand bins, wading pools, 
modified baseball, volley ball, basket ball, hand ball, quoits, swimming 
pools, field houses contaming halls, club rooms, gymnasiums, bathing 
and dressing quarters 

In the detail study which must now engage our attention, let us 
eliminate the first group as being somewhat remote from the main 
theme of this paper. To hurry on to a consideration of the more 
immediate problems of the park superintendent is our chief purpose 
here. 


Group Two 
Group Three 


Group Four 


In providing facilities for traditional games the 
best orientation possible should be given each 
play area. Football fields and tennis courts 
should be laid out with the long axis of the playing sections running 
north and south. Baseball diamonds should, according to the major- 
ity of players and “fans,” be given a north and south arrangement 
with a slight removal of second base eastward. With this orienta- 
tion, the batter would face north and slightly east. Golf courses 
require areas of forty to sixty acres for nine holes and eighty to 


Referring to Group 
Two 


* Quotations from an address before the American Association of Park Superin- 
tendents 
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one hundred and fifty acres for eighteen holes of level or rolling 
land for satisfactory golf playing. Back stops for baseball diamonds 
are unsightly in large open parks and for that reason are not to be 
recommended, but in small parks or playgrounds wire guards twelve 
feet high, extending from twenty feet behind the home base down 
the first and third base lines to a point ten feet beyond and fifteen 
feet back of either base are recommended. Only by the introduction 
of such a system of guards may baseball be played in small areas 
with any degree of safety. Tennis courts with back stops delight 
the players, but without back stops cause much wrath. In large 
open areas the tennis back stop is almost as offensive as the baseball 
back stop. Net stops attached to portable posts meet this situation. 
They should be removed as soon as the play ceases. In secluded 
areas permanent back stops with vines grown upon them are recom- 
mended. 

The management of these facilities will often 
‘First Come, First 


Served” a Principle of 
Good Management 


be determined by local conditions. Some gen- 
eral rules, however, may be advocated. As- 
signment of baseball diamonds, tennis courts 
and football fields, also starting upon the golf course, should be 
managed on a basis of “first come, first served.” If the process must 
be governed by permits or tickets, the system of distribution should 
commend itself because of the inability of anyone to secure favors, 
graft, or slip by. The principle of “first come, first served” must be 
carried out in open, honest and unerring manner in the use of ticket 
and permit. The sale or huckstering of tickets must be guarded 
against in no uncertain manner. Gambling upon the results of games 
on the part of players and spectators should be discouraged in every 
possible manner. Wrangling among players and between players, 
umpire, referee or other officials should be guarded against. Gam- 
bling upon the games is almost always the basic cause of wrangling 
among players, spectators and officials. The exclusive use by clubs 
and organizations of games facilities should be prohibited except 
upon special occasions. Tennis nets and baseball bases should be 
provided by park authorities. Golf course caddies should be con- 
trolled by park authorities in their charge for service, and in their 
“finding” of and selling golf balls. The use of public park games 
facilities by individuals, teams and groups in an effort to advertise 
the wares of a business house, factory, brewery, or what not, should 
be prohibited. This is often attempted through the use of banners, 
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extensively lettered uniforms and the distribution of programs, score 
cards, schedule of games, with much advertising matter printed 
thereon. It goes without saying that public property should not be 
used for the private business advancement or financial gain of any 
member or group of members of any community. Only lax man- 
agement of public recreation facilities will permit this form of graft. 
Games facilities such as baseball, football, golf 
Accessory Facilities and tennis have their value greatly enhanced 
Must Also Be Well 
Raieieaal when accessory facilities such as toilet rooms, 
dressing and bathing quarters are provided 
near-by. But these accessories are only an aggravation to the public 
and a source of disorder when poorly planned, neglected in upkeep 
and inadequately managed. All that has been said above concerning 
“first come, first served,” and the handling of permits and tickets 
applies to the management of accessory facilities just enumerated. 
In urban public parks and in all playgrounds 
of comparatively small area, hammer and dis- 
cus throwing should be eliminated from the 
program of activities. If track and field athletics are treated as 
directed sports (under a play leader employed by the park board) 


Referring to Group 
Three 


revolver with blank cartridges, fifty foot tape line and balls of yarn 
for finish line in running races should be placed in the custody of the 
leader. The leader should provide himself with a stop watch at his 
own expense. If he is provided with this tool at the expense of the 
park board it will always be out of order. The orientation of the 
running track is best with the long axis north and south, and the 
straight-a-way on the west side. A quarter mile track with a 220 
yards straight-a-way represents an ideal arrangement. If a smaller 
track is developed it should have at least 120 yards straight-a-way 
on one side. The start and finish marks of 100 yards, 120 yards, 220 
yards, 440 yards, 880 yards and one mile should be permanently 
marked with stakes, cement or wood posts. Stakes should also mark 
the points where hurdles are to be stationed in the 120 and 220 yards 
races. It is desirable that all distance marks above 220 yards end at 
the same point. An ideal width for running tracks is 20 feet 6 inches 
for the straight-a-way and 14 feet 6 inches on the opposite side and 
on the turns. The shot-put area should be guarded on either side 
with barriers to prevent thoughtless passing within range of the 
fall of the shot. If poles for vaulting and cross bars for high jump 
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are provided, they should be bamboo because of their greater safety 
over any other wood that might be supplied. 

The management of the running track and its accompanying 

facilities is a comparatively simple matter except in times of athletic 
tournaments and contests. Under general conditions the regular 
digging and softening of the ground in front of jump and pole vault 
posts, the sprinkling, rolling and marking of the running track, and 
guarding against abuses of facilities will constitute good manage- 
ment. Use of these facilities will usually be made by school, college, 
Y. M. C. A., church, settlement and athletic club individuals, teams 
and groups under the direction of their own coaches or trainers. At 
times of athletic tournaments and contests, spectators should be kept 
off the track and out of the track inclosure. A sufficient number 
of guards and officers should be provided to hold and control the 
spectators under any conditions. It should be the function of one 
of the park officials to see that the regular number and proper char- 
acter of officials are present and in actual control of the events. If 
the running track and its accompanying facilities are part of an 
intensive playground scheme, additional features of management 
should be provided. Of this we shall speak later. 
It is this group of facilities and their manage- 
ment that has played havoc in recent years with 
customs and traditions in park planning, main- 
tenance and operation. This is true because suddenly, and with 
swiftness, we have turned from the basis of a few recreation facili- 
ties upon large areas to a great many recreation facilities upon small 
areas, and from custodial methods of management to intensive 
methods of leadership, direction and instruction. The change from 
“farming” to “intensive agriculture,” with all that that saying 
implies, is hardly a circumstance when compared with the recent 
demand for change in park recreation facilities and their manage- 
ment. 


Referring to Group 
Four 


Plant the girls’ and children’s playgrounds as 
groves, planting the trees 25 to 30 feet apart 
and then proceed to arrange the games spaces 
and apparatus between the trees. Whatever is lost in freedom of 
action in games will be more than offset in the shade secured. The 
gymnastic apparatus in the boys’ playground may be placed in one 
group, or divided and distributed to several points. In either case 
the apparatus should be placed with reference to good composition 


Shade for the Girls 
and Children 
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and finality of expression. Shade is not so important a factor in 
the boys’ playground as in the girls’ and children’s play space, 
although some attention should be given to the matter of supplying 
a few shady resting places which the boys may make use of between 
their efforts in vigorous sports. 

Drinking fountains, bulletin boards for posting rules and an- 
nouncements, and a number of seats or benches for rest should be 
supplied in each playground. Permanent and comfortable benches 
should be placed in good number in the children’s playground for 
the use of caretakers or parents who accompany small children. 
Toilet facilities should be close at hand. 

The management of the play area and facilities 

a riscnrenag aad just described is of great importance. It is in 
iia aaah these playgrounds that there has been a 
demand for a change from custodial to trained management. Among 
the problems of management there are: inspection and care of appa- 
ratus, sanitation, handling of supplies, hours of use of the facilities, 
discipline, practical plans concerning the use of plays, games, and 
many other activities, adequate care of those who receive injuries, 
and the great field of social, educational and civic relationships of the 
playground to the neighborhood which it serves. Obviously, these 
playgrounds should be entrusted only to the management of intelli- 
gent and trained people. At least one man and one wonian will be 
needed to manage the playgrounds described above. While it is 
possible to lay down a number of rules covering management, it 
is advisable to confine these largely to organization and physical 
aspects as contrasted with activities. Adequate management here 
becomes complex because of the rapidly changing conditions to be 
met in the handling of people of all ages in their pursuit of play 
and pleasure among many recreational facilities in small areas. The 
manifold possibilities in the modern playground for intellectual, 
social and physical recreation require an elastic scheme of manage- 
ment in the hands of persons of judgment, knowledge of the needs 
of people and sufficient vision to see consequences of right or ques- 
tionable uses of facilities. The men and women employed for play- 
ground service, therefore, should not be regarded as mere instructors, 
play bosses or leaders of games, but rather as thoughtful managers, 
interpreters of child and adolescent life, chemists of human desires, 
and captains of the marching legions of young people on the way to 
a “square deal” citizenship. For where else will this much talked-of 
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“square deal” spring, if not from the playground? Plant and nurture 
here, and later it will stand the test. 

The country-wide playground and recreation 
Need for Adaptation = center movement has injected into public park 
of Every Foot of Park : 
work a group of twentieth century problems 

which are as worthy of serious study and accu- 
rate handling as any problems which have been presented for solution 
since the time the Egyptians began the building of parks. It is quite 
clear, | think, that the great possibilities, and the problems of the 
present and future public park service, lie in a perfect adaptation of 
every foot of park ground to human needs, and especially to those 
needs as expressed in the best tendencies of the modern recreation 
center movement. I do not mean that public parks are to become 
“mere playgrounds,” that their planning and development is not to 
be governed by the canons of art and the laws of landscape archi- 
tecture, but I do mean that a new and larger service is to be rendered 
by parks, and that that service will not only depend upon a new kind 
of material and mechanical manipulation, clothed with the best 
artistic expression, but upon official attitude, adequate organization 
and masterly handling of latent possibilities. 


PLAYGROUND ATHLETIC ADMINISTRATION* 


Oriver S. 


International Young Men’s Christian Association College, Springfield, 
Massachusetts 


One of the first problems which a playground 


— director has to face when he enters upon his 


duties is the formation of various teams. Ilis success will, in a 
marked degree, depend upon the discreetness he shows in making 
* By vote of the Board of Directors of the Playground and Recreation Association 
of America a special committee was appointed on Rules and Regulations for Adminis- 
tering Athletic Meets on Playgrounds. The members of the committee are:— 
J. H. MeCurdy 
E. B. DeGroot 
Luther H. Gulick 
Gustavus T. Kirby 
Joseph E. Raycroft 
Dr. J. H. McCurdy as chairman of this committee arranged for a list of questions to 
be sent to a large number of playground workers and Mr. Oliver S. Ellis has used the 
replies received in the preparation of this article. While it has not been possible to pub- 
lish the replies received, most of the summary of these replies is here presented. 
7 This study was taken up as the result of a suggestion by Dr. J. H. McCurdy 
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the rules which are to govern the team or teams which he organizes. 
Every one who has acted in the capacity of director of playgrounds 
knows that the question of eligibility for teams is one of the most 
difficult problems which presents itself. A playground team will 
not permit of as stringent eligibility rules and regulations as an 
organized high school or college team, yet some rules concerning 
eligibility are not only desirable but necessary. One often hears a 
criticism made to the effect that a team is not a representative of the 
playground under whose name it is playing, and very often this 
accusation is just and true. 

There seem to be two generally accepted types of rules with 
regard to eligibility. The one rule is based on attendance while the 
other is based on the playground district. In most cases attendance 
at the grounds is required two or three times each week. The 
other rule which is based on the playground district (this applies 
to cities with more than one playground) requires children to attend 
the playground located in their own district. A rule of this sort of 
course prevents any one playground from securing a monopoly on 
all the good players in the city. A boy is thus compelled to play 
on the team representing the playground in his own district or not 
at all. 

A combination of these two rules would seem to be ideal. Then 
it would be necessary for a candidate for a team to live in the play- 
ground district and also to attend this playground at least two or 
three times each week. 

Professionals are seldom allowed to play on playground teams. 
There are two main reasons for a rule of this nature. In the first 
place the professional is usually older than the average man on a 
playground team, and secondly the professional’s attitude towards 
sport is out of harmony with the spirit of the playground. 

The opinions as brought out by the questionnaire, in regard to 
allowing athletes who have won first, second or third places in sanc- 
tioned A. A. U. meets on teams are nearly equally divided. But 
the playgrounds which have a rule prohibiting such athletes from 
participation in playground athletics have realized that the play- 
and also because of the writer’s interest in the playground and all problems relating to 
its athletic adminisration. It is hoped that this work will throw some light upon certain 
problems, a few of which at least are bound to present themselves on every playground. 

The writer feels indebted especially to Dr. McCurdy for his suggestions and advice 
in carrying on this study, and also to the other members of the Playground and Recrea- 


tion Association of America whose efforts made possible the collection of information. 


O. S. E. 
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ground is not an organization for the developing of star performers 
but a place where the medium athlete and average player can secure 
general exercise. This is an attempt to offer physical activity to the 
largest possible number. 

It is a significant fact that in almost all cases the eligibility rules 

which were in force were considered effective. This brings out the 
fact that the playground problem in each city presents a set of con- 
ditions which have to be met by particular eligibility rules, suitable 
to the conditions arising in that city. The most difficult situation 
is found in such cities as New York, Philadelphia and Boston where 
there are athletic clubs of various kinds which conduct track and 
field meets and other athletic activities. 
If you were to ask an experienced playground 
director what was the most difficult duty that 
he had to perform, he would answer immedi- 
ately, “Umpiring baseball games.” 

While the questionnaire showed that opinions were equally 
divided on the question as to whether the directors ought to umpire 
regular inter-playground baseball games, the majority of replies 
were unfavorable to the director’s umpiring the game in which his 
team played. The problem of securing umpires for the various 
games is a difficult one and usually the reason a director does umpire 
at all is because he is better fitted than any one else who is available. 
Nevertheless a disinterested person is more desirable, provided he 
is a competent official. 

If the director is to umpire the game it is always good policy to 
secure the consent of both teams before the game begins, and if 
both directors are present one should umpire bases and the other 
balls and strikes, changing about at the beginning of each inning. 
There are many ways of classifying boys. The 
following ones were mentioned in the replies 
to this question: age, weight, height, age and weight, height and age, 
and age, weight, height. 

The majority of the playgrounds still cling to the age classifica- 
tion but the better and more efficient systems have adopted the weight 
classification ; e. g., New York, Chicago, Seattle and Minneapolis. 
The advantage of the weight over the age classification is evident. 
One cannot always be sure of a boy’s age but if scales are available 
he can make sure of his weight. The purpose of classifying is to 
get the boys divided according to their ability, and experience has 


Umpiring Baseball 
Games 


Classifications 
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proven that the weight is the best practical index of a boy’s ability 
that has been determined. 

The weight classification which has proved the most satisfactory 
and the most popular has been as follows: 


Boys 80- 95 Ibs. 
Juniors 95-115 “ 
Intermediates 115-125 “ 
Seniors over 125 lbs. 


Forfeiture seems to be the penalty enforced 
Control of Visiting when a visiting team fails to report for a 
bac we scheduled game. The game is forfeited to the 
ome Players 
home team provided the visiting team does not 
appear within fifteen minutes after the time scheduled for the game 
to begin. 

A question often arises in the mind of the director regarding 
the punishment of a home player for not coming to a game. There 
are many ways which he can do this. An effective way is to make 
the boy win his place on the team again, or suspend him for one 
or two weeks and if he repeatedly stays away, drop him entirely 
from the team. A scheme similar to the one in vogue in college 
athletics is excellent. If he is required to play in a certain percentage 
of the scheduled games in order to win his emblem then he has an 
incentive to come for all the games he possibly can. But the secret 
of the success of such a scheme lies in the ability of the director 
to make the boy feel that the emblem of his playground really 
means something. Then the wearing of emblems should be restricted 
to those who have legitimately won them. The value of such a plan 
lies in the fact that it emphasizes and rewards presence rather than 
punishes absence. 

Only a very few playgrounds supply their 
representative teams with uniforms. A small 
number supply their players with caps and some others supply 
jerseys. Every boy or young man likes to wear a uniform because 
it is a mark of distinction. If he wears a uniform every one knows 
that he is a member of a certain team and he glories in the honor. 

The uniform is coveted by the players to such an extent that in 
many cities the boys take it upon themselves to provide uniforms. 
The expense can be met in many ways. One way is by public sub- 


Uniforms 
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scription. Two or three players, or others interested, interview the 
more public-spirited men of means in the city and usually within a 
few days secure sufficient money to buy suits for the entire team. 

A less desirable method of providing the teams with uniforms is 
for business houses to supply them. Of course the firm does this 
as a means of advertising its business. The complications which 
arise from such an arrangement are not always to the best interests 
of the playground. It begets the spirit of professionalism among 
the players, and very often when this system prevails the firm 
expects to dictate the policy governing the team throughout the 
season. Therefore this makes the players responsible to the firm 
and not to the playground, thus defeating one of the fundamental 
purposes for which the playground is established. 
Inter-playground competition is carried on in 
nearly every organized playground system in 
the United States. There are many advantages gained by having 
competition between playgrounds, but with these advantages come 
a few disadvantages. The relationships between the home players, 
visiting teams, and officials are not always what they should be. 
This strained relationship usually comes from a misunderstanding 
or misinterpretation of the rules by the players or officials. 

Therefore the first things which should be done in this con- 
nection is to draw up and adopt a certain code of rules. Then a 
thorough discussion of them should take place at a meeting of the 
officials and players. Finally a printed copy of them should be 
posted in a conspicuous place on the playground. 

These rules should cover the laws which are to govern the game 
itself, and contain any special rules which local conditions might 
warrant, and in addition to these, and incorporated with them, 
should be rules of conduct, covering such points as use of abusive 
language, cigarette smoking, attitudes towards opponents. An 
attempt should be made to impress upon the minds of the players 
that the winning of the game is second in consideration to fairness 
and manliness. This spirit of fair play and a square deal should be 
the background of rules adopted. 

The attitude of the entire team will to a great extent be de- 
termined by that of the captain. Therefore the director should 
be careful in his selection of a boy to fill this place. With the right 
fellow as captain the director will act wisely in using him as an 
avenue of approach to the team as a whole. 


Playground Ethics 
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A much-debated problem of playground management is whether 
the director shall accompany a team when it visits another play- 
ground. There is room for argument on each side of this question, 
but the answers to the questionnaire indicate that the writers think 
it desirable that the director should accompany the team when it 
visits another ground.* 

The reasons for this are obvious. In the first place the team 
desires that the director shall accompany it, because the boys think 
that he will look out for their rights in the game. Secondly a group 
of boys in going through the city from one playground to another 
is likely to get into mischief if no one is along to preserve order 
while they are en route, and lastly the presence of the director 
insures better conduct of his players while they are on the premises 
of the playground visited. 

Those who believe that the directors should not accompany 
teams when they visit other grounds say that a director cannot be 
spared for one team. The team as a rule consists of seven to nine 
players while there are remaining at the playground forty or fifty 
boys with no one directly in charge of them. They also point out 
the fact that a group of boys should learn to govern themselves 
properly without the aid of a director. But nevertheless however 
well-founded and well-meant these arguments seem, experience has 
proven, as was said before, that it is desirable for the directors to 
accompany the teams when they visit other playgrounds. 

The problem of transportation of teams to other grounds in 
connection with the running of an inter-playground schedule is 
often a serious one. It is especially serious if the practice of paying 
for transportation has been in vogue for a number of seasons and 
then this policy is discontinued. The questionnaire shows that the 
majority of playgrounds do not pay for the transportation of teams 
from one ground to another, except to festivals and exhibitions. 

There are a few playgrounds which have their teams coached 
by men not otherwise interested in the grounds. These services 
are given voluntarily for this work and, as far as the writer is able 
to determine from the results of the questionnaire, the coaching is 
not carried on with regularity but just as the opportunity presents 
itself. 


*It would be interesting to have reports from a larger number of play leaders in 
this matter. It would seem that on the playgrounds of large cities where one man often 
is responsible for several hundred boys it would be entirely out of the question for him 
to accompany the members of one team to another playground. 
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The desirability of coaching of this type will of course depend 
upon the character and ability of the individual acting in the 
capacity of coach. If he is a man of worthy character and has the 
right attitude toward sport, no evil should result. But if he is a 
man of no moral stamina, and if he coaches the team to win at any 
cost, both the team and the playground will be better off without 
his services. In most cases the director does all of the coaching 
and this seems to be the more satisfactory method of handling the 
work. 

In order that the reader may know the history 
of prizes and their relation to competition the 
writer is quoting parts of a chapter from a 
thesis written by Louis C. Schroeder in 1912 entitled “The History 
of the A. A. U. in the United States.” 

“Going into the history of athletic sports, one 
could not fail to mention the fact of the award 
which always went to the victorious athlete. 
This matter of prizes is not by any means of 
recent origin, for one can go back centuries to the time of the Greeks. 
In the Iliad, Homer mentions the prizes given to the victor in the 
races and wrestling and boxing contests. He shows that so long as 
the prizes were in the nature of olive wreaths, the sports were kept 
clean, but once prizes of gold and silver were given, all kinds of 
tricks were resorted to by the contestants to gain them. With this 
awarding of costly prizes came the deterioration of athletic sports 
in Greece. The decadence can be attributed to the professional 
element which had crept into the sport. 

“In the history of our own country this matter of prizes takes an 
important place. For it is in those years when the prize rule was 
not observed that athletic sports were at their lowest ebb. Prior 
to 1868, the year of the formation of the first amateur athletic club 
in this country, the awards were in the nature of money prizes. In 
the annual contests given by the Caledonian club, of New York City, 
money prizes ranging from $2.50 for a third place, to $25.00 for a 
first place, were given to the contestants. In the many matches of 
running and jumping, money was the objective. No elevating in- 
fluence can be claimed for the sport in those days. 

“Up to May 1, 1885, amateur athletes had been permitted to 
accept pay in cash for their personal services as officials, scorers, 
managers of professional competitions. On April 18, 1885, the 
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National Association of Amateur Athletes of America adopted a 
new definition of an amateur which expressly forbade such service. 

“When the New York Athletic Club, of New York City, was 
formed for the promotion of amateur athletic sport, at the first set 
of games, instead of awarding the customary money prizes, medals 
were given. 

In the years following, first when the New York Athletic Club 
was the authority, and later when the National Association of 
Amateur Athletes of America had control of athletic sports, no limi- 
tation was put on the value of any medal or other prize. In 1888, 
when the Amateur Athletic Union was organized, no attempt was 
made to secure a new system of awards. 

“Prior to March, 1891, the Amateur Athletic Union had no 
limitation of the character or value of prizes, save that money 
and orders on tradesmen were forbidden. This lack of restrictive 
legislation encouraged evil practices, and permitted many abuses. 

“After the organization of the Amateur Athletic Union, antago- 
nistic organizations endeavored to make their meetings attractive 
and to obtain immense entry lists by offering prizes of abnormal 
value, and giving to each contestant a souvenir medal of greater 
value than his entry fee, thus virtually luring athletes to compete, 
and encouraging the development of athletes nominally amateurs 
but really professionals, who wore the amateur garb because such 
prizes as were offered could be turned into more money than could 
be obtained in ordinary professional contests. The boxing craze 
added additional impetus. The principal source of revenue of the 
Amateur Athletic Union had been its annual boxing championship 
meetings, and the same thing was true of the individual clubs. The 
boxers could not fail to observe and appreciate the increasing popu- 
larity of the sport, and the shrewder experts soon began to improve 
their opportunities by refusing their services except when repaid by 
prizes of unusual value, and of such character as were readily con- 
vertible into money. So rapidly did such customs develop, and so 
harmful was their growth, that in some cases the boxers varied the 
empty formality of accepting a diamond pin or a gold watch to-day 
and to-morrow selling it to the jeweler or the committee, and instead, 
adopted the more simple method of receiving in the first place an 
actual cash commutation of their prizes. 

“The blame for this deplorable state of affairs rested mainly with 
the clubs. Large and influential clubs offered as prizes diamond 
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pins and gold watches, making the most prominent feature of their 
advertisements the fact that the prizes were of unusual value. 

“The character and value of prizes offered for amateur athletic 
contests in the Metropolitan District during 1889-1890 and 1891, 
ran from gold stop watches and diamond rings, down to boxes of 
cigars, shoes, pantaloons, and bottles of whisky. The most flagrant 
case known happened in Philadelphia in the year 1890, when at a 
bicycle meeting promoted by amateur clubs, amateur wheelmen rode 
for, won and accepted such prizes as a dress suit of clothes, and a 
year’s free laundry bill. 

“After several years of discussion and experimenting the follow- 
ing article was placed in the constitution of the Amateur Athletic 
Union in 1892: ‘No prizes shall be given by an individual, club or 
committee, association, or other organization, or accepted by an 
athlete, except suitably inscribed wreaths, diplomas, banners, badges, 
medals, timepieces, mantle ornaments, or articles of jewelry, silver- 
ware, table or toilet service.’ Every boy has an innate desire to 
win something. it is an incentive for his best performance, not in 
order to secure the prize but to be ahead of everyone else in what- 
ever he is attempting. The securing of the prize demands a standard 
of efficiency which the boy must attain. It may be compared to 
the passing mark in vogue in our public schools. It is not the 
grade which the teacher wishes the pupil to get but the grade repre- 
sents the standard of scholarship which he wishes the pupil to attain. 
Just so it is with the athletic prize, it symbolizes a standard towards 
which the boy strives. It is a goal to be reached, an ideal worth 
attaining. It is obvious that a ribbon or banner can symbolize this 
standard just as well as an expensive reward.” 

Prizes are offered for competition on the majority of play- 
grounds. This statement is based on the fact that of the 127 replies 
to the question as to whether or no prizes were offered for com- 
petition to playground children, 113 answered in the affirmative and 
only 14 in the negative. This is convincing evidence that the prize 
plays a significant part in the athletic administration of the play- 
ground. 

The nature of the prizes is the next thing for consideration, 
for it is around this that the problem centers. There were four 
types of prizes which the finding of the questionnaire showed to be 
the most popular; namely, ribbons, medals, buttons and banners. 
It is a significant fact that only one of these, the medal, possesses 
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any intrinsic value whatever; the other three, and the medal in 
reality, are absolutely valueless in themselves to the winners of them. 

The general sentiment seems to be favorable to granting prizes, 
provided nothing valuable is given. The emphasis should be placed 
upon the doing of the thing, on “the joy of physical activity,” and 
not upon the reward. The crux of this question lies in the spirit 
of the performance. The joy of effort and the fun and satisfaction 
in physical activity is the chief aim. 

The prize acts as a stimulus to the activity which is being 
launched. It is an incentive to the lazy and inactive, and these are 
the boys which the playground most desires to reach. In answer to 
the question as to what extent prizes affect the entry list to com- 
petition, there was an even division of opinion. But it was admitted 
that prizes at least stimulated interest in connection with whatever 
they were offered. 

One criticism which has been advanced against the awarding 
of prizes is that it makes the boy selfish and individualistic. This 
can be eliminated by giving the majority of prizes to teams rather 
than to individuals. The questionnaire indicated a close division 
again on this point but team prizes were always spoken of as pro- 
moting loyalty and team play rather than individualism. 

Another phase of the prize problemi is found when Sunday 
Schools and lodges conduct athletic meets at their annual picnics. 
At these picnics valuable prizes are offered for competition. The 
harm to the playground ne re the prizes offered 
often have intrinsic value. Athletic goods, merchandise and money 
are a few of the most common types of ptizes presented at such 
meets. The youngsters compete at these picnics and then return 
to the playground with the prize mania. 

The supervisor can take it upon himself to talk over the matter 
of prizes and their relation to clean sport with the officials/ of the 
Sunday School or lodge, or he may “get” himself appointed on the 
committee which is to handle the athletic sports at the picnic. As a 
member of this committee the supervisor can guide and direct the 
plans so that an entire month following the picnic will not be wasted 
on the playground overcoming the bad influence of one day’s outing. 

It is a significant fact that out of the 66 replies to the question 
of cost of prizes, 15 stated it to be below $5 and 43 under $25. 
This would indicate that the tendency is away from the granting of 
valuable prizes. 
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AMERICA’S CALL TO THE COLORS* 


Epwarp J. Warp 


Adviser in Social Center Development, Wisconsin University Extension 
Division 

The voice of common sense, the “Come, let us reason together,” 
that speaks to neighbors at evening time from every public school- 
house in the land is America’s Call to the Colors. 

More terrible than the monstrous devastation of property ; more 
calamitous than even the wholesale butchery of Europe’s best young 
men, is the mental wounding, the faith shattering that is permeating 
all the mind and soul of the world as the out-flow of this war. 

“T look at the papers an’ read about it,” said a negro friend of 
mine the other day, “but I can’t believe it. An’ I don’t want to 
believe it. I like white folks and I respec’ white folks. But now 
what am I goin’ to think? They ain’t ignorant savages. They sma’t 
white folks, jes’ like aroun’ here. If what all the papers a’ tellin’ 
ever day is the truth, I jes’ feel I can’t trust nobody.” 

And this deadly loosening of mutual confidence and breaking of 
courage is felt not only by the unsophisticated members of our 
society, but by us all. Just after the outbreak of the war, one of 
the bravest, most thoughtful in Madison said: “I used to want to 
live to do my little part in helping things along. Now, frankly, I 
don’t care whether I live another day. This horror has knocked the 
bottom out of my belief in people.” 

Have you not seen it, this fear-bred suspicion in your neigh- 
bor’s eyes, this furtive, cynic look that bespeaks the snarling, selfish 
brute unleashed? And, in your own personality, have you not felt 
this frightful thing as though, somehow, the tiger that each of us 
has kept chained within himself has broken loose and threatens to 
ravage all the generous impulses and open-handed motives of good- 
will whose dominance in us is the joy of life? 

Here is the supreme and present need of our civic assembling 
and uniting now in each common schoolhouse center. For the re- 
assurance of our faith in ourselves and each other, these buildings 
afford our one great opportunity. Other structures there are that 
stand for the idealism of parts of us; but, in every community, the 
one edifice which stands as the substantial embodiment of the ideal- 
ism of us all—the one abiding tangible proof oi the reality of the 


* Excerpt from an address given at South Madison Schoolhouse Civic Center 
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goodness of the common will, is this building. Only here may 
German, English, Russian, French, men from every warring nation 
on the globe, gather on absolutely equal common ground, and, in 
rational conference regarding matters about which we disagree, 
prove to ourselves and to the world that this incredibly horrible prac- 
tice of human butchery because of differences of interest and view- 
point is not an inherent and permanent necessity of human nature ; 
but is the artificial and temporary result of the artificial partitioning 
and subjection of human beings—a savagery which shall be out- 
grown with the rational organization of mankind. 

Out of the very soul of America these neighborhood buildings 
that belong to all of us have come. Like raised letters that even the 
blind can read, they stand out across this one unstricken land, declar- 
ing our common sincere will, our united devotion, not to pride, nor 
force, nor selfishness, but to the deep and worthy ideals of humanity’s 
true advance. Nothing is surer than that we are moving toward 
the educational organization of our common life—political, indus- 
trial, social, recreational. This nation that has had wisdom enough 
and vision enough to construct this system of community buildings 
will come to its full use as the housing for democracy in government 
and industry and art. 

But, now, when the social strain is on, when half the white world 
is hurrying toward anarchy, and men are rushing by millions to the 
mad denial and machine destruction of the human tie, shall we not 
hasten this uniting? 

What is needed for this civic union’s translation into fact? 

In the mobilization of each European nation for destruction, the 
first necessity was the authorization of agents of that organization. 
Precisely so, the one thing needed for our mobilization for con- 
struction is the authorization of agents of this organization. For 
that military uniting in Europe, the officers appointed are com- 
manders, masters over the people; for this civic uniting in America, 
the officers needed are servants, secretaries under the people. 

Everyone of these buildings in whose common-council use lies 
the way to our civic self-realization and the heartening of the world, 
has now at its head a community servant. Add to the definite and 
paid responsibility of this officer the duty of serving for our organ- 
ization by communities, and the way to our mobilization for civiliza- 
tion and the strengthening of the fundamental bonds of human 
fellowship, for which a war-torn world cries out, is found. 
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Three years ago in Wisconsin, the great-souled, clear-eyed 
leader who is now President of the United States, declared that 
this program means “the recovery of the constructive and creative 
genius of the American people.” It means that, and, meaning that, 
it means today the restoration and the strengthening of the neighbor 
faith of all mankind. 


NEW HEADQUARTERS FOR THE FEDERATED BOYS’ 
CLUBS 


The head office of the Federated Boys’ Clubs has been trans- 
ferred from Boston, Mass., to 1 Madison Avenue, New York City, 
where, from the offices of the Playground and Recreation Associa- 
tion of America, its work is to be carried on. In making this change 
the Federated retains its identity, and continues its work of assisting 
and promoting Boys’ Clubs,—standing ready to co-operate with 
every agency working for the welfare of boys. C. J. Atkinson, for- 
merly of Toronto, has been chosen by the Federated Boys’ Clubs 
as Executive Secretary, and has taken charge of the new office. 

As two distinct divisions of the army of workers contending 
for improved conditions in child life, the Playground and Recreation 
Association of America and the Federated Boys’ Clubs, while having 
no organic connection, are so closely related in their activities, that 
it is felt more can be accomplished by directing operations from a 
common base, the officials of each organization being available for 
consultation and advice. 

To formulate for the Playground Association the principles of 
boys’ club work in its relation to playgrounds, its President has ap- 
pointed the following committee: 


Georce D. CHAMBERLAIN, Springfield, Chairman 
GeorGceE A. BELLAmy, Cleveland 

Tuomas CuHeEw, Fall River 

Georce E. Jounson, New York 

J. H. McCurpy, Springfield 

W. C. Stevenson, Pittsfield 

Georce L. Ricuarps, Malden 

C. J. Atkinson, New York 
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A BRIEF TRAINING COURSE FOR PLAYGROUND 
WORKERS 


RowLaNnp HayNEs 


Field Secretary, Playground and Recreation Association of America, 
New York City 


This syllabus is prepared on the general plan of ten two- 
hour sessions. Twelve topics are given from which two may be 
omitted on account of local conditions. It may be helpful to 
have the first hour of each session taken up with a lecture by the 
recreation secretary or other local experts whom he may chose, 
on the topic in hand, and the second hour with actual practice of 
games and other activities. This would make it advisable to hold 
the sessions in some building with gymnasium or good-sized hall 
available for this practice. The practice hours will not always 
correspond to the topic of the lecture, since the first two lectures 
are upon general topics upon which no practice is possible at a 
class hour. The practice time following these lectures should be 
used for extra training on games and folk-dancing. 


1. The purpose of playground work—Measures of really 
good work—Reports and statistics 


2. Adapting playground activities to the needs of those at- 
tending—How to know the neighborhood around the play- . 
ground—Making the playground a neighborhood center— 
General course of deveiopment of play interests by ages 

3. Activities for children under seven—Kindergarten activ- 
ities adapted to playground use—Construction work in the 
sand pile—Marching games, simple ring games, rhythmic 
games 

4. Games for boys and girls seven to twelve years of age— 
Not highly organized games 

5. Team games for children over twelve years of age—Boys’ 
games—Girls’ games—Leagues and tournaments 

6. Folk dancing—Simpler dances for children under twelve— 
More difficult dances for older children. 


NI 


Group contests in track and field wor! and in team games— 
Athletic badge tests to develop whole groups rather than 
stars—Contests between different playgrounds 
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8. Story telling on the playground—Practice and criticism by 
the training class—Ten good stories—Adaptation of stories 
to age—Using the stories for simple dramatic play 

9. Play festivals and the celebration of special days—On a 
single playground—General festival of several grounds— 
Programs—Making these special occasions a natural part of 
a season’s program and not exhibitions, preparation for 
which crowds out regular work for several weeks 

10. Organization of clubs in connection with playgrounds— 
Boy Scout and Camp Fire Girl Groups and activities— 
Hikes, picnics and excursions starting from the play- 
ground 

11. Manual work, making of playthings, kites, boats, wagons, 
doll houses, and sewing doll clothes—Different method and 
purpose from the exact work of manual training and sew- 
ing in school 

12. Playground and school gardens, quick growing vegetables 
and hardy flowers—Influence on home gardens 


CHILDREN’S PLAYS AS A COMMUNITY ASSET 
By Constance D’Arcy MAcKAy 
Shirley Centre, Massachusetts 


Jane Addams in “The Spirit of Youth and the City Streets” has 
set before us an illuminating vision of Greek art and Greek culture, 
saying: “The classical city promoted play with careful solicitude, 
building the theatre and stadium as it built the market place and 
temple.” It is only recently that we have come to give play its 
natural place in our national life. Yet already the results are wide- 
spread and vital. Among the many movements for revitalizing com- 
munity life—the folk dance movement, the parks and playgrounds 
movement, the pageant movement, and the social center movement— 
stands the child-drama movement as a force slowly but surely mak- 
ing its way in public school, settlement and social center. It aims to 
set wholesome plays before children who need them. It inaugurates 
a wider use of the school auditorium where children’s plays may be 
given with the whole community as audience. It strives not to 
make actors, but well-rounded human beings. Much has been done 
in this direction. More needs to be done. There is at present in 
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certain directions a waste of effort and of art. Plays that are made 
to serve only one purpose might serve a dozen purposes. An out- 
door folk play might be given indoors in a settlement before an 
audience of children, then given for the fathers and mothers: then it 
might be produced in the nearest public school. After this it might 
be played in another settlement, then given outdoors in a park, 
then made to serve as part of a spring festival. At Christmas time 
a Christmas play could be given in school settlement, chapel, and 
ward of a children’s hospital. Yet very often a play is produced 
only in one place before the one audience, and waste of social effort 
occurs. 

The Boston Settlements use their plays and players inter- 
changeably, with excellent results. What suits the lower grades of 
the schools in child-drama also does for the youngest clubs in settle- 
ments and guilds. Why cannot settlement and public school inter- 
change? The children in District A go to the Settlement in District 
A. Why not utilize one play for both? 

The following list of plays arranged according to grades, is 
given in the hope that they will prove of use to teachers, and amateur 
play directors, as they are of the type that can be used for inter- 
change. 

(Climax is not such an essential here as in the 
plays for older children.) 

The Pageant of Trees, by William Morris. To . 
be found in any complete collection of his poems. All the scholars 
can take part in this, some of them playing they are trees that do 
not speak, others being trees that speak. Can be given indoors or 
outdoors, with from half a dozen to twenty participants. No special 
costumes required. It plays about six minutes. It is a good play 
for Spring, and Arbor Day. The children carry small tree branches 
if desired. 

When Mother Lets Us Act (Moffet Yard and Co.) contains 
many suggestions and ideas that could be worked out by teachers. 
Harper's Book of Little Plays can be acted in the schoolroom with 
every-day costumes. 


Kindergarten and First 
Grade Plays 


icaiacilh icin (Climax is not such an essential here as in the 
plays for older children.) 

The Moon’s Silver Cloak (dramatized from Aesop) and The 

Honest Woodman (dramatized from Aesop) to be found in Chil- 

dren’s Classics in Dramatic Form, Book 1. (Houghton Mifflin Co.). 
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They are one-act plays with half a dozen characters. Time, five to 
eight minutes. Can be given in everyday clothes. Boys or girls or 
both. 

Baby New York, An Episode, from “Browinkins”’ and Other 
Plays. (F. Stokes Co.) One-act play. Three characters. Plays 
about ten minutes. Very simple costumes. Good for the Christmas 
season. 

Very delightful is the dramatization of The Grasshopper and 

the Ants, from The Dramatic Festival, by A. Craig. It plays about 
fifteen minutes. Can be given in the schoolroom without special 
scenery, and is also excellent for out-of-doors. There are twelve or 
more characters. It can be given by all boys or all girls, or boys and 
girls. No special costumes required, unless the director wishes to 
elaborate it. It is especially good for country schools, where it 
teaches the children something of the life around them. It gives 
full directions for costume if costumes are wished. Altogether 
serviceable. 
Bearskin, a fairy play in Little Plays for 
Little People. (Hodder and Stoughton) a 
pleasing prose play with five characters, boys and girls. Easy to give. 
Simple costumes required. Plays twenty minutes. 

The Magic Wood in Little Plays for Little People (Hodder and 
Stoughton) has charm, but the scene setting is very difficult. Six 
characters, boys and girls. Can be played in twenty to twenty-five 
minutes. Interior scene. Requires special costumes. It could be 
given simply with curtains and without special scenery or ornate 
costumes. 

The Enchanted Garden from The House of the Heart (Henry 
Holt and Co.). An outdoor play which can be given indoors, and 
then used for a festival. Ten or more characters, boys and girls. 
Plays twenty-five minutes. 

Bearskin (See grade III) 

The Fairy Changeling, published by Richard 
Badger, and also contained in Harper’s Book 
of Plays is an operetta for children. Is a play for a whole school 
or settlement to use, with thirty or more boys and girls. One hour. 

On Christmas Eve from The House of the Heart (Henry Holt 
and Co.) now in use in the schools. Very easy to give. Everyday 
clothes for costumes. Eleven characters, boys and girls. Plays half 
an hour. 


Third Grade 


Fourth and Fifth 
Grades 
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King Alfred and the Cakes in Little Plays for Little People, 
by Lena Dalkeith, in Children’s Hour Series has four characters. 
Plays half an hour or more, and while possible for the fourth grade, 
will need study. Saxon costumes, easily fashioned. Interior scene. 
Pageant of the Months, by Christina Rosetti. 
To be found in any collection of her poems. 
Twelve characters, boys and girls. Can be 
given as part of festival. Plays twenty minutes. 

Longfellow’s Pandora. Twenty or more characters. <A 
Masque for outdoor production. 

The fairy scenes from Shakespeare’s Midsummer Night's 
Dream, Twenty or more characters, boys and girls. Can be given 
as a summer festival. 

The Fairy scenes from Alfred Noyes’ Sher- 
For the Eighth Grade 74994. Twenty or more characters. Splendid 
and First Year of : : 
High School for summer, spring or autumn festival. The 

Pied Piper, by Elliot Stock, with dances and 
music. This play contains a host of gray glad rats and brightly clad 
syndics. It can be given ina park. It has forty or more characters. 
Splendid for a whole settlement as all ages can take part in it. 


Sixth and Seventh 
Grades 


THE LITTLE COUNTRY THEATRE 


“The Little Country Theatre,” established by the North Dakota 
Agricultural College at Fargo, North Dakota, is organized to pro- 
duce such plays as can easily be staged in a country school, in the 
sitting room of a farm home, in the village hall or in any place where 
country people assemble for recreation. It will experiment with 
different forms of dramatic representation and try to stimulate a 
wholesome interest in drama in the people who live in the country. 
All eligible students will be given an opportunity to appear in at 
least one play a year. 
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Fathers and mothers shocked at the results of having their 
children without wholesome outlet for their leisure time are ask- 
ing play leaders what they may do in their own homes with their 
limited resouces to meet the needs of their children, to give the 
children in their free time an opportunity to express themselves. 

Sometimes letters come from the open country—from rural 
districts in Arizona—in which the burden is—if we had only known 
—if we had only realized our child’s need. Sometimes the call is 
from a family of wealth—where the neglect to give proper pro- 
vision for play has proved disastrous. The article describing 
what has been done to give some children their own playhouses 
may enable others to meet the needs of their children in a dif- 
ferent way but in a similar spirit. 

“Not an easy matter if you think about it and recall your 
own childish experiences. It is difficult to give to a city child 
anything that will take the place of that corner of the attic decor- 
ated with lithographs and advertising pictures, where you tasted 
the joys of privacy, or of that corner of the orchard where all 
the broken dishes were sure to find lodgment and a welcome, and 
where you first experienced the sense of ownership. 

“Never will I forget my first lessons in home making learned 
in an abandoned chicken yard back of the stable where were gath- 
ered all my choicest possessions, and where my rights of privacy 
and ownership were as carefully respected by my parents and 
every one else on the place as though my years had been con- 
siderably more than six and my premises more dignified than a 
chicken yard. I remember too, and the remembrance has had 
much to do with my strong purpose to give a child latitude for 
working out its own ideas in its surroundings—I remember the 
intense excitement that was caused in our street by the announce- 
ment that a family of three children, neighborhood playfellows, 
were to be permitted by their parents to build their own play- 
house on a bit of vacant lot behind a hedge that screened it from 
the street. 

“T remember with what eagerness we all offered our services 
as assistant carpenters, masons, architects or decorators, and I 
remember with what pride and conscientiousness we performed any 


* Quotations from New York ‘Sun, by courtesy of The Sun. 
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small tasks that were allotted us. A new house was being built 
next door that summer, and the children’s parents conceived the 
idea of the home built playhouse from the intense interest with 
which they followed the building operations. 

“And so they got the necessary building mate- 
rials, the proper tools, and were henceforth 
left strictly alone with only such help 
and suggestions as they themselves asked for. And strangely 
enough this help and advice was invariably asked from the work- 
men on the large house rather than from the parents and friends. 

“That playhouse provided occupation and amusement for all 

the children in the block all that summer. It was queer, most 
amazingly queer, but it was tolerably stable—the friendly work- 
men saw to that—and it taught every one of us who had a hand 
in its building more lessons of one kind or another than I could 
possibly enumerate. The biggest lesson it taught me is the lesson 
that I am now trying to turn to account in my study of the sur- 
roundings of the city child. 
“The first form in which this matter of 
the creation of a childish atmosphere pre- 
sented itself to me after I became a pro- 
fessional decorator was in doing a room for a little girl, her first 
real room to herself. Hitherto she had shared the nursery with 
her little brother, but now she had reached the dignity of ten years 
and for this important birthday was to have her own room. It was 
really a great question how to express the childishness of ten years 
and at the same time teach in the furnishings of the room the 
lesson of increased personal responsibility which it was intended 
to symbolize. 

“T finally struck a balance of childlike quality and grownup 
form that brought a successful result. The walls were a warm 
pinkish gray with a border of conventional figure, with an irregular 
lower edge, set on with a white molding. The woodwork was 
white enamel, as was the furniture, all of the simplest design. 

“The dressing table was a replica of the mother’s, while the 
crowning joy of all were the silver furnishings marked with the 
monogram of the little owner. The rug was pink and gray and the 
curtains and bed cover repeated the design of the border on the 
walls. There was a broad cushioned window seat and a low couch 


When They Built 
Their Own Playhouse 


A Little Girl’s First 


“Own Room” 
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at the foot of the bed, while the pictures were limited to a few 
good prints and etchings and a photograph or two. 

“Taking possession of the new room, the mother told me after- 
ward, brought about a change in the little girl that was almost 
unbelievable. The sense of responsibility that it engendered and 
the pride in herself and her belongings that it developed have never 
flagged—and she is a big girl now too—while her childish spirit 
was not disturbed. 

“Another interesting commission that came 
The Ballroom or the +. me was to convert an attic into a play- 
hy room and schoolroom. My expenditure was 

very strictly limited, so limited indeed that in 
order to carry out my principle of giving the children opportunity 
for individualism I was forced to restrict the rest of my work to 
fresh paint and the simplest sort of furniture and draperies. In 
these instances my principle worked itself out in a series of in- 
dividual playhouses which the arrangement of dormer windows in 
the attic made possible. 

“There were three children in the family and each child had 
his playhouse. Before each window I built a partition, perhaps 
six feet high. In this partition was a four-foot door and two tiny 
windows. 

“The door had a lock with a key, and the windows had roller 
shades. The inside of the little six- or seven-foot square room 
so formed was furnished with a tiny cupboard, two shelves and a 
bench. The rest of its furnishings was left entirely to its young 
owner. It was his house, and it was as much his castle as though 
it stood in the middle of a forest. 

“The most important commission I ever had in this line was 
the conversion of a ballroom into a playroom. The room was so 
large, its outlines so irregular and its dormer windows so deep that 
it was not necessary to partition off the individual playhouses. 
Each child could preempt a nook to himself. 

“The color scheme of the room was warm and cheerful. The 
upper part of the walls was soft tan and the lower part brownish 
red. The bright notes came in the conventionalized Dutch figures 
on the frieze and in gay figured curtains. All the work on the 
walls, the cupboards, the curtains—indeed all the ornamentation 
was done with good, strong outlines and firm color laid in flat, so 
giving a quaint touch of primitiveness. 
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“\ feature of this room were the cupboards and seats that 
ran almost all around it except for the space occupied by the black- 
board. The cupboards were built on each side of the fireplace and 
in two corners. They were low enough to serve the shortest mem- 
ber of the family and deep enough to stow away no end of toys. 
Each child had his own cupboard and it was his private property, 
only open to inspection on certain official visiting days. 

“The bench and window seats were low and broad enough to 
sit on tailor fashion. In the bow window was a canary, a globe 
of goldfish and a doll house for the little girl member of the 
family. 

“The pictures on the walls were chiefly sporting prints and 
good colored prints illustrating nursery tales. Any desire to cut 
out and paste up pictures could be gratified on the inside of cup- 
board doors. 

“The centre of the room was occupied by the sand box, the 
idea of which at first filled the mother of the family with per- 
turbation, but on my positive assurance that | would devise a box 
that positively would not spill over she let me have it. 

“The box was 6 by 9 feet. The sides were fifteen inches high 
and built in the form of two steps seven inches broad. The sand 
filled in under these steps, and only with deliberate intent could it 
be made to spill over. 

“But what of the city children for whom there 
is no attic or ballroom to convert into an 
ideal playroom? What of the little child of the apartment house? 
How is this play instinct to be trained? How is his individuality to 


A Peter Pan House 


be respected in the five-room home to which circumstances have 
allotted him? Is he to have none of the inalienable privileges of 
the scientifically studied child simply because his parents do not 
happen to have an unused ballroom ?” 

“It was not a New York woman who answered these questions 
satisfactorily but a certain well beloved grandmother from the West, 
who knew nothing of the theories of child individuality, and 
wouldn’t have cared if she had, but who out of the love she had 
for him invented and built for her litthke grandson the most fas- 
cinating playhouse in the world, a Peter Pan house. 

“Peter Pan, it will be remembered, had a house which had doors 
and windows, but neither walls nor roof. And this is the way 
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the grandmother in the West built the little boy of New York 
apartment a Peter Pan house. 

“She had the village carpenter build a good, stout screen, not 
too heavy, but still strong and firm. It was perhaps five feet high, 
and had three broad wings, strongly hinged. In the middle sec- 
tion was an opening fitted with a door, hinged of course and with 
a lock and key, and in the two side wings were tiny square win- 
dows with a little sash, which was really much better than if it 
had had glass, for if you wanted to put your head out in a hurry 
you didn’t have to stop to open the window. 

“When the screen came home from the carpenter the grand- 
mother set to work to carry out her idea of the childish ideal. 
In her work the wall paper man was her first assistant. The out- 
side was papered with a simple brown, that being a good color 
for any house. 

“Beside the door was pasted a pot with a rose vine growing 
up from it and clambering over a green paper lattice pasted over 
the door. Under each window were pasted pots of flowering plants. 

“The inside the wise grandmother left chiefly for the little 
boy to decorate. There were little roller shades at the windows 
and tiny muslin curtains too, tied back. Over the door was a 
row of birds, and around the windows were a few pictures of 
nursery tales. But for the most part the plain paper of the inside 
was left for the little boy’s own ideas to be worked out. 

“The little boy has had the Peter Pan house for two years and 
now shares it with his little brother. It is the most valued piece of 
furniture in the apartment, his mother says, both from her point of 
view and his own. From the first day he had it he has insisted on 
all the rights of ownership. When he is in his house he is not to 
be disturbed. A knock on the door is the only signal that gains 
his attention. 

“In whatever corner of the apartment it may be placed he 
plays contentedly and happily, and is seriously disturbed if any 
of his belongings are put elsewhere than in his own house. He 
has decorated the inside with wonderful birds and animals, and 
his mother has provided a funny squatty chair and table that 
furnish it wherever it may be. 

“It keeps the living room from being littered with toys and 
on the other hand makes a little nursery in any room it may be. 
When the little boy was sick last winter and it was necessary to 
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keep him in bed for a few days he was perfectly contented there 
after his house had been placed around his bed. When his mother 
came to administer medicine or even to look at him she knocked at 
the door and stooping entered through the door.” 


FROM SASKATCHEWAN 


A combination of school gardening and municipal government 
training for children has proved eminently satisfactory in Weyburn, 
Saskatchewan. The grounds were laid out like municipalities, with 
nine townships of thirty-six sections each, on a scale of six feet to 
the mile. \Within this area, in one garden, are two forest reserves. 
The pupils surveyed the land, having a north and south road every 
mile and an east and west road every two miles. The pupils of the 
two higher rooms receive one section, those of the two lower rooms 
a half section. The land was sold to the children and each owner 
placed his notice board with name, section, township and range on his 
plot. A reeve, councillors, secretary-treasurer, weed-inspectors, 
legal advisors were elected, each councillor having a portion of the 
municipality to advise over, to see that all tools are returned to the 
school and all roads kept open and straight. Books will be given as 
prizes for the best gardens. 

Weyburn has been doing progressive work in other recreational 
lines, also, especially in participating in a provincial children’s music 
festival. Remarkable interest has been aroused, as well as a new 
sense of musical education. One observer noticed three little girls 
at the elimination contests, listening to a rival choir. “A glance of 
disdain greeted an infinitesimal delay in attack; a slight prolonging 
of the first ‘a’ in ‘Canada’ provoked a scornful ‘They must be 
English,’ and a particularly good diminuendo passage was greeted 
with applause.” 


PLAYGROUNDS STARTED BY ELLSWORTH COLLIERIES 
COMPANY 


The beginning of playgrounds in Cokeburg and Ellsworth, Penn- 
sylvania, under the direction of the sociological department of the 
Ellsworth Collieries Company, took the form of summer playgrounds 
open for seven weeks. The Cokeburg playground was equipped with 
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three seesaws, one concrete wading pool 16 feet by 24 feet, parallel 
bars, one sliding board of maple, highly polished, 20 feet long, one 
sandbox 12 feet by 15 feet, one sandbox 9 feet by 12 feet, four high 
swings, ten lower swings, three baby swings which were baskets 
swung from chains. The equipment was added gradually so that 
there was always something new. In addition a small supply house 
was provided containing nine sand buckets, two dozen wooden sand 
shovels, two dozen tin sand forms, three sprinkling cans, three soft 
balls, one first aid box. One hundred and forty-two boys and girls 
were enrolled, with an average daily attendance of seventy. The 
playgrounds have also been used by mothers and babes and as a 
social center in the evening. A bowling alley was started and left for 
the men to complete. 

The Ellsworth playground was located as near the foreign 
speaking people of the community as possible upon an unsightly 
spot covered with weeds and debris. The ground was ploughed, 
rolled and enclosed with a durable fence of locust posts and woven 
wire. Next year vines and flowers will be planted and an effort made 
to make a beautiful spot as well as a happy spot as it already is. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


MANUAL OF PLAY 
By Wirtiam Byron Forsusn. Published by Geo. W. Jacobs & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


This book represents an important step in the play and recreation 
movement. The movement has had as yet comparatively little literature 
and many people have felt the need of a brief but comprehensive manual 
which should suggest various lines of study growing out of the play move- 
ment and give a basis for planning developments. Perhaps some readers 
will feel that this manual is too brief, that it is more an outline than a 
manual, yet used with the bibliography appended it will fill a need. The 
author treats play mainly as informal, spontaneous, free expression; his 
chief interest is in the home, in free play rather than games; his object to 
lead to a “revival of the play spirit in the hearts of parents, to a greater 
thoughtfulness in the presentation and use of toys, and to a richer home 
life.” He has brought together many of the important opinions of thinkers 
and leaders in the study of children’s play and much of the book is devoted 
to quotations from such leaders. 

Parents would need to “bring up” two or three families in order to 
utilize all the fascinating suggestions for “things to do.” Plays for children 
at each stage of development are given, besides many attractive plans for 
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family plays, and fifty play devices. Play leaders who would carry out the 
ideas and spirit of the plays would surely never need to worry about their 
attendance. 

A graded and annotated list of playthings, toys, and home occupations 
upon the basis of Johnson’s “Education by Plays and Games” is appended. 


CLASSIFIED LIST OF STORIES FOR STORYTELLING, PREPARED 
FOR USE IN THE GRADES 


By I. O. MacKenzie, State Normal School, San Jose, California. Price, twenty-five cents 


A splendid list of stories well adapted to each grade is given in this 
little booklet. The compiler has scoured far and near through most of the 
well-known books of tales and farther to find these stories and the result 
is a list of value to storytellers in home, school or playground. 


SWEDISH SONG GAMES 
By VatporG KastmMan and Greta KOuver. Published by Ginn and Co., Boston, New 
York, Chicago. Price, seventy-five cents 

This interesting book of games, including many new ones and many 
familiar to American play leaders in slightly different form, will find appre- 
ciative readers. The games are dramatic, with good use of climax. The 
wise leader will quickly select those of greater artistic value, and those in 
which the fun of the game is not lost through too long a series of stanzas 
to be learned and sung. 


AESTHETIC DANCING 
By Emit Ratu, Dean of Normal College, North American Gymnastic Union, Indianapolis. 
Published by The A. S. Barnes Company, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York, 1914. 
Price, $1.50 net 

Explicit directions for aesthetic dancing, from a description of the 
foundation positions of the feet and arms to the aesthetic interpreta- 
tion of Offenbach’s Barcarolle, are given in this book. Preparatory exer- 
cises, increasingly difficult, and various dance steps and poses are described 
in detail. The poses and movements are profusely illustrated, so that even 
an amateur could follow the directions. 


PHOTO PUBLICITY 


SLIDES and PHOTOGRAPHS 
on SOCIAL SUBJECTS 


HINE PHOTO CO., Lincoln Park, Yonkers, N. Y. 
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Hartford, Conn. 


ROSE GARDEN, ELIZABETH PARK, JULY, 1913 


Richmond, Virginia 
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an Ingham Shower Mixer. Shower baths need 

no words of commendation. Everyone recog- 

_nizes their vital importance—particularly for 
recreation centers. 

Theselection of ashower bath systemis a prob- 

_ lem which is easily solved when you investigate 


| The INGHAM 
SHOWER MIXER 


It provides an absolutely safe, sure and instant 
control of water temperature. The danger of 
scalding or extreme cold shocksto user is entirely 
eliminated. 

The Ingham Shower Mixer is so constructed 
as to prevent waste of water and steam. There 
is no complicated mechanism to get out of order. 
+ No repairs or adjustments. It is noiseless and 
self-cleaning. 
| The Ingham Shower Mixer cost 
| less to maintain and operate than 
| any other shower mixer in the 


world. 


The mo modernly equipped Municipal 
| Playgrounds, Leading Clubs, Hotels, Gym- 
nasiums, Colleges, Largest Industrial 
Plants and fine residences use and 

| recommend the Ingham Shower 
ixer. 
Hadn't you better investigate 
| the Ingham? We shall be pleased 


to mail you our illustrated, de- 


scriptive booklet. ‘‘A Good Mixer.’’ Send for it now. 


_ The |mperial Brass Manufacturing Co. 
& Dept. 7610 1210 West Harrison St., Chicago, III. 
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MOULTHROP CHAIR DESK 


The Most Valuable and Efficient 


Results for Pupil, Teacher, 
Room, Building, and 


Admistration 
We Get Results, So Can You 
Our Desk gives us results because 
“IT PROVES UP” 


ee on the claims we make for it 
wy to the trade 


Write for Information 


LANGSLOW, FOWLER C0. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


NIEDECKEN MIXER 


THE 


Incomparable 
Shower Control 


Write for 
BULLETIN P. G. 5 


HOFFMANN @ BILLINGS MFG. CO. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Early Christmas After a working day of fourteen hours in 


F one of the stores last year, one woman sell- 

Shopping ing waists said, ““Vired? I’ve been wishing 

all day that I was a horse; then I’d have 

somebody to look out for my interests.””. The Early Christmas Shopping 
campaign is trying to look out for her interests. Will you help? 


You can help Tue PrayGrounp by mentioning it when you write to advertisers 
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OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS OF THE 
PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
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Play is the form in which successful life 
declares itself. It is the business of even the 
gnarled apple tree to blossom. Only on that 
condition can it live at all. The rise of the 
recognition of play means the renaissance of 
life. 

Josepu LEE 
The Survey 
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